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PARTY POLITICS IN GREAT CITIES. 



In the history of the development of nations from the 
most savage to the most civilized conditions, no recipe 
has yet been discovered for a democracy absolutely per- 
fect. That highest form of government, adapted to a 
perfect state of mankind, is still surrounded by difficulties 
' and dangers in our as yet very defective stage of morality. 
There are pessimists who think we never shall rise to a 
much higher state of civilization than that now attained, 
and therefore hardly need make efforts to improve. "^ All 
attempts at reform are by such regarded as chimerical. 
I cannot see with these. It seems to me quite possible, 
without overestimating man's capacity for moral develop- 
ment, cheerfully and hopefully to strive for the ameliora- 
tion of his many faults and evil conditions. 

Among these, few perhaps are fraught with more cause 
for alarm in a democratic government than the spirit of 
party. " In governments of a* monarchical cast," said 
General Washington, "patriotism may look with indul- 
gence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But 
in those of the popular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged, i From their 
natural tendency, it is certain there will always be enough 
of that spirit for every salutary purpose, and there being 
constant danger of excess, the effi)rt ought to be, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it." 



" The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dis- 
sension, which, in different ages and countries has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism!^ But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual ; and V^ 
sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of public liberty." 

These sentiments of the founder of the greatest, and, 
thanks be to an overruling Providence, hitherto the most 
prosperous and successful of democracies, find an echo 
and confirmation, not only in the bitter lessons of the 
ages past, but also in those of the living present. The 
fearful strifes of Roman emperors and Roman pontiffs, 
of Florentine Guelphs and Ghibellines, of Jacobins and 
Girondists in France, have written their instruction in 
letters of blood on the pages of history. God grant that 
we may profit by their example, and that the endeavors 
of unscrupulous demagogues to wrest from this nation, 
state, and city the sacred right to govern themselves, may 
be thwarted by the peaceful arbitrament of the law and 
the ballot. 

It has been said that " cities naturally develop the 
democratic principle, and are to be considered among the 
firmest supports of liberty." And this, among others, 
is a good reason for fostering their growth by protecting 
their commerce and manufactures. 

It is in cities that the arts, sciences and philanthropies, 
that literature and law, mechanics and politics flourish 



most. These great aggregations of humanity, making 
it possible for men frequently and freely to confer to- 
gether, to sharpen each other's wits, to build up fabrics 
of thought and inference, to work in masses, in that 
union which always is strength, inevitably accomplish 
more than the segregated individuals of the sparsely- 
settled country. Democracy flourishes because the great 
middle and lower classes, to whom, without wealth, with- 
out personal power, without education equal to that at 
the command of the rich, the equal rights of all are pre- 
cious ; these most numerous classes can here combine and 
control by the very force of numbers, while the aristoc- 
racy, from the country gentry and nobility of England 
to the lordly slaveowners of our kTOuthern States, have 
been the large holders of land ; and hence we see that 
great cities have ever been the terror of tyrants. Inside 
of Temple Bar England's monarchs have been obliged 
to pay homage to London, the Bourbons have trembled 
before the "Canaille" of Paris, and Rome has held in 
awe the despots of the world. Whitehall palace saw 
Charles I's blood shed before her windows, and the 
Tuileries that of Louis XVI. All the more sorrow 
when the men of the city surrender their manhood to 
the dictation of a tyrant, and become his willing serfs and 
churls. 

"To him that hath shall be given." The amazing 
growth of the great cities of the world may well lead us 
to pause and reflect what the end shall be. The size of 
Rome, in the zenith of her power, is still a subject of 
speculation. There is every reason to believe, from the 
widely scattered ruins which spread picturesquely on 
every side, that she extended' far over the Campagna ; 
but even the city of the Seven Hills, empress of the 
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world as she was, could not have vied in magnitude with 
the vast metropolis of her island conquest. Little could 
Agricola have dreamed that the village of barbarians by 
the Thames, whose fair-haired Queen Boadicea graced 
his triumph, would become a city of four million souls, 
and when Italy's proud empire had crumbled into dust, 
would in turns dictate terms of peace or war to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. But such she is now, and rapidly 
growing still, while La Cit6 by the Seine has swelled to 
near two millions and a quarter. So swift have been 
their growth, that my Cyclopaedia (it is evidently a little 
antiquated), credits London with only 1,300,000, and 
Paris with 717,000 inhabitants, figures which already 
more nearly represent New York and Philadelphia, the 
latter, indeed, inland, provincial, unknown, as she may 
be, far excelling the smaller number. 

I chanced, a couple of years ago, to be stopping at the 
quaint little Peacock Inn at Rowsley, near Chatsworth, 
England, when an English clergyman began descanting 
on the comparative health of cities, and maintained that 
London was the healthiest city of the world, giving her 
death-rate. I ventured to question the accuracy of his 
statement, saying I had been under the impression that my 
native city was healthier. " Pray, what city may that be ?" 
said he. " Philadelphia, America," I answered. " Oh/' 
he replied, " I should hardly have thought of including 
that." Philadelphia, you know, is outside the world in 
the estimation of the most of Englishmen, because it is 
not in Europe, nor in any of the English dependencies. 
And yet it has now near a million inhabitants, and is 
larger, nearly double the size of any town in Great 
Britain, except the metropolis. 

It is not the smaller size of cities which necessitates 



other politics, and other forms of government than 
those of nations. For London at the present day is 
larger than the whole population of the American Col- 
onies, "three millions of people, fighting in the holy 
cause of liberty," when they threw off the British 
yoke. But the conditions of life are essentially dif- 
ferent, and the problems peculiar to large cities increase 
in complexity and importance as the cities increase 
in size, and the "cities of the first class" in num- 
ber. Questions relating to health, as those concerning 
drainage, sewerage, the cleaning of streets, quarantines, 
and hospitals, — questions relating to pauperism, as to 
wretched homes, almshouses, and street-beggary, — those 
relating to crime, as to theft, burglary, arson, — and the 
prisons, and houses of refuge and correction, for their 
punishment and prevention, — to the organization and 
harmonizing of charities, which in great cities become 
very numerous and overlap each other's boundaries (for 
there are over three hundred separate charities in Phila- 
delphia), — to the departments of education, of justice, of 
finance, and the transfers of real estate. The questions 
of finance and taxation alone, which concern a great city, 
are essentially different from those which agitate the 
national legislature. The retail liquor traflSc, and the 
limitations of its license, so that there may be fewer than 
a dozen gin-shops to a block, — and not only the whiskey 
supply but the water supply, the keeping of highways 
in proper repair, so that they shall be destructive neither 
to vehicles, nor to life and limb of man and beast, — 
the facilitating of rapid transit, and yet its just and 
proper limitation, and taxation for the care of the ave- 
nues over which it claims precedence, — the abundant yet 
economical lighting of the city, — questions such as that 
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of the consolidation of the various disjointed townships 
of Philadelphia, effected in 1854, and such as the aboli- 
tion of the ineflScient and rowdy volunteer fire depart- 
ment, and the substitution of steam fire-engines for the 
extinction of fires, in lieu of the gay but clumsy hand- 
pumps of our childhood ; all these, and a legion more 
which I might enumerate, are subjects of a kind which 
should concern us in municipal politics, and should form 
the basis of municipal parties, and thq issues upon which 
we should divide in municipal elections. 

Yet, instead of this, what do we see ? In every mu- 
nicipal contest, whether for mayor, or judge of common 
pleas, or register of wills, or city councils (a phrase which 
we trust may never more have to b^ construed city scoun- 
drels), or what local office soever, the vital national 
questions are those which are at issue. Is slavery to be 
continued and extended into the territories ? Is polyg- 
amy to be abolished ? Are subsidies to be granted to 
railroads, steamships, and ship-canals ? May Europeans 
trespass further on this continent ? Are tariffs to be pro- 
hibitory, protective, for revenue only, or are they to be 
abolished? Are these the questions involved in the 
choice of a register of wills or a coroner ? 

I appeal to every man who wears a head on his shoul- 
ders to know if this is common sense. Is it not rather 
proof that in this respect we are as yet only semi-civil- 
ized ? Why do we longer continue in this beggarly bond- 
age ? Is there not manhood enough ; is there not enough 
intelligence; is there not at least self-interest enough 
to rouse us from this absurd allegiance to a few poli- 
ticians who would fain ride into power and affluence 
upon our gullibility ? They spell-bind us as effectually 
as Circe did Ulysses and his band, or as the pied piper 



charmed the rats of Hamelin ; and what is their pur- 
pose ? It is this. This oligarchy, who have now for a 
number of years ruled Philadelphia, find it very convenient 
to play upon the string of loyalty to party, in order to draw 
their followers into line with this music. If, say they 
in tones of affectionate warning, you vote for the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, who is on the Democratic ticket, instead 
of Satan, who is on the Republican ticket, it will give the 
city to the Democratic party at the next Presidential elec- 
tion. This dreadful prospect is regarded by the too, 
too, straight-out Republican with horror, and he recoils. 
Then the hook is baited with precious promises, and swal- 
lowed, and the fish is landed, who becomes a faithful fol- 
lower of Mulhooly, tells his friends of all the awful 
dangers of Democratic domination, and thereafter looks 
with suspicion on everything under the blessed name of 
reform. But it is all a delusion to suppose these people 
really care whether the city goes Democratic or not. It 
is not the next Presidential election these men are anx- 
ious about. It is the present election and their own per- 
sonal retention of power in the city. Now Democracy and 
Republicanism have no more to do with the selection of 
the best men for city councils than they have with the 
conversion of the man in the moon to Christianity. This 
ready credulity of the municipal mind is a great wind- 
fall for the rings that fatten on cities. The necessity 
of keeping up the local party organization for use in 
the next national election is their campaign song, for the 
boss is at the head of it, the ring are his adjutants, and 
all have a share of the proceeds. These may be in the 
form of direct dividends of the booty from some prolific 
source of supply, such as the delinquent tax emoluments, 
the sheriff's advertising, or the recorder's fees, or more 
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commonly in the promise of some choice morsel of an 
office, supposed by innocent minds to be in the gift of 
the people. 

A portion of the loot goes to pay the cost of keeping 
this precious set of patriots in power, by the laudable 
process of controlling the elections in the interest of Re- 
publican principles. The delinquent tax office has 
been supposed to yield its incumbent the handsome reve- 
nue of near $200,000 per annum, the sheriff's advertis- 
ing may have yielded $175,000 profit, the recorder's 
office perhaps $40,000, the taxation of policemen's wages 
$25,000, the assessment of candidates what you please. 
Out of an annual fund of some $450,000 it is easy to see 
that each member of a chosen ring could be handsomely 
rewarded, a club-house and a yacht comfortably supplied 
with wines and the other necessaries of life, and a wide 
margin left for election expenses, whether the legitimate 
charges, amounting, say, to $25,000, or a fund for a se- 
cret service, intrusted to reliable almoners. Now this is 
an estimate only, and may be considerably above or be- 
low the real amount controlled by the pool, but no credit 
is given in this for the large sums deliberately taken from 
the taxpayers in tax office and other robberies, nor for 
millions that may have been wasted by extravagance 
and incompetency. These vast sums, while they did not 
come directly from the pool, were, nevertheless, the pre- 
miums paid out of the pockets of the taxpayers by indi- 
rection for willing tools and workers in the personal 
service of party leaders under the guise of reward for 
party services. 

Now, if I believed that a great party, however much I 
might be devoted to its principles, was thus debauched and 
prostituted to corruption throughout the length and 
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breadth of the land, I would say, unhesitatingly, its mis- 
sion for good is over, — let it close its eyes in peace. 

' But it is peculiarly in the great cities that this abuse 
of party exists, those centres of population, which, with 
all their advantages, offer peculiar facilities for ring rule. 

Parties have no value except for their principles, and 
when their principles are obsolete or mistily defined, or 
when they are bad, or when, having theoretically good 
principles, those who control the party are dishonest, and 
are serving themselves and not their principles, — in these 
events the value of a party is gone. When nought is left 
but the name, and around its decay the glories of the past 
linger like a mere phosphorescence, indicative of corrup- 
tion, then there is more of Gehenna than of heaven 
there. What is there in it to live for when the name has 
become an empty shell from whence the life has departed, 
and which is filled with echoes only of the past ? 

In speaking thus of parties, I speak of those great or- 
ganizations of a more or less permanent character which 
seem ±o live in the name, and which, as in the case of 
the Democratic party, outlast generations of platforms 
and principles. Old age makes these effete, corrupt, and 
often worse than useless. Long prosperity and success, 
especially, even convert their healing into poison. In 
another sense parties are not only useful, but necessary. 
Every election implies a choice, and every choice implies 
alternatives, and the supporters of these alternatives be- 
come parties. These, however, may be of a very tempo- 
rary character, and recent experience has show^n that im- 
promptu organizations, untrammelled by the ties of per- 
manent parties, can be quickly and eminently successful. 
The party cry, however, is a cunning device of Satan 
and his particular friends, and is intended as a Suttee's 
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drum to drown the voice of conscience. I never could 
see the tremendous claims of this idea of fealty to party, 
which in the eyes of politicians is a sort of filial devotion 
to a machine, a species of patriotism to a country with- 
out a soil, a sentiment akin to divine obligation to a 
marble idol. Is it not the principle alone to which we 
are bound by sacred ties and not the organization, that 
is, the party, at all ? 

What, then, was the state of things, as regards national 
politics, when the independent movement began to loom 
up as a conspicuous factor in local politics in Philadel- 
phia? 

There is nothing but their religious belief to which men 
will cling with such tenacity, as to their political faith, and 
therefore, though not logically, to their party organiza- 
tion. The reform movement could not have met with such 
remarkable success had it not been for the fact that the 
principles for which men, in the great party divisions of 
the past quarter of a century, have been contending, are 
no longer living issues. The Republican party, basing 
its existence and its claims to popular support, as its ad- 
herents believed, upon sacred principles of human right, 
had long been in power. That party had been formed 
in 1856, w^hen Fremont was nominated for the presi- 
dency, for the purpose of resisting the extension of slavery 
into the territories. " Let us," said Lincoln at that time, 
" in building our new party, plant ourselves on the rock 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the gates of hell 
shall not be able to prevail against us." That famous 
document declared that all men have an equal right to enjoy 
liberty, as well as life and the |)ursuit of happiness; a// men, 
that is, Africans as well as Americans, Chinese as fully 
as Englishmen. Under the Declaration of Independence, 
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the American slaves were undoubtedly declared free, and 
the Chinese coolie system an inhuman trafl&c. But at 
the very outset of our government, we were met by the 
practical opposition of the Southern States to this theo- 
retical truism, and for the sake of peace and union, the 
Constitution and the laws early recognized the existence, 
and then the right of slavery ; and from that time the 
basis of our government became an anomaly, and the 
irrepressible conflict began between the rights of all men 
to liberty, and the right of some to hold others as 
slaves. 

This irrepressible conflict became the basis of parties ; 
it has shaped most of our legislation, and built up a 
fabric which, being founded on the sand, rudely fell 
when the storms of truth beat vehemently against it. 
Psg^he slave interest not only stoutly defended slavery 
itseli; but was equally the champion of free trade, and of 
the annexation of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, the last 
of which led to the Mexican war ; and it was no less the 
antagonist of a national bank, of public education, of in- 
ternal improvement, and of freedom and progress gen- 
erally. 

Well, it was scarcely possible that the men of the 
free North, who had planted themselves broadly and 
honestly on the great Declaration of the common rights 
of man, should brook the constant enlargement of this 
recalcitrant and false power, and when bold aggression 
after aggression was made, when they found the upas 
tree spreading wider and wider, when nothing would 
content the slave interest but extension over the common 
territorial domain, robbery of the territory of adjacent 
nations, and its dark shadow cast over the national cap- 
ital itself, Aothing but that slavery should be more and 
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greater than freedom in this country, and should abso- 
lutely, rule her destinies, then from mountain and lake- 
side, and prairie, from loom, and plough, and anvil, 
came at last the uprising of a great people. Even then, 
so sacredly had the obligations of the Constitution been 
regarded, that had slavery been content to exist within 
its defined boundaries, the North would not have dis- 
turbed its continuance, nor did she until, after nearly 
three years of desperate conflict and bloodshed, its de- 
struction became necessary as a military step. Then 
slavery at once and forever fell, and the declaration of 
human rights was no longer a mockery. 

For the two great parties who had then for eight years 
divided the nation, this was clearly the beginning of the 
end. The Democratic party, it is true, had been in ex- 
istence for thirty years^ being arrayed against the Whig 
party, till 1856, chiefly on the tariff question ; but, as we 
have seen, the foundation of the Democratic party rested 
upon slavery, — no less than the opposition of the Repub- 
lican party. It was in order to maintain State rights, 
which were a bulwark of slavery, that the creation of a 
United States bank and other acts of centralization of 
power were opposed by the Democracy. It was because 
the slave States were planters and without manufactures 
that the same party opposed a protective tariff. In fact 
the Democratic party depended for its living on slavery, 
and, therefore, since slavery fell, both of the parties have 
been virtually " out of business." The end of the war, 
as I have said, was the beginning of the end for them. 
Is it not nearly time for the end of the end ? 

The Republican party alone has had the semblance of 
a cause since, in the reconstruction of the shattered re- 
public, and in securing to the emancipated slaves those 
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rights which the Constitution guarantees them as free 
men. But these questions are nearly at rest; and -as for 
the Democratic party, it has not the ghost of a doctrine 
left to defend, and devotes itself, therefore, to defending 
the Democratic party and the glories of its history. 

'* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do," 

and it is perhaps natural enough that when rebellion 
and reconstruction are both settled, finally and forever, 
party tyranny should creep in, and corruption, and even 
bare-faced robbery, not so much in high places, though Star 
Route frauds and Indian contracts did rob the nation, 
but chiefly in the brawling pot-houses and among the 
humbler henchmen of the dominant party. It is under 
such circumstances that the men of principle go to the 
rear, and men of self come boldly to the front. Notably 
in the large cities, whose Bedford streets. Five Points, 
and Seven Dials, always harbor store of human vermin, 
who have not yet been driven by criminal indictments to 
Arizona or New Mexico, such growths always find con- 
genial soil, and the Blossom Bricks now begin to line their 
pockets richly at the public expense. Claiming them- 
selves to be the great Republican party, whose glorious 
deeds in the past should bind us to it by peculiar and power- 
ful* ties of filial duty and gratitude, these men basely rest 
their appeal for personal wealth and power upon the false 
ground that the organization is vitally the party. 

But empty organization is nothing but a cavity, and 
there is no perfume about historic actions, but a musty 
odor of time, if the incense is not renewed day by day in 
the fragrant myrrh of noble deeds done in the living 
present. 

And, accordingly, what is there now in the doctrines 
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of the two great parties but a gasping effort at self-sal- 
vation by enunciating feebly a r61e of dead or moribund 
issues, many of them used as planks in the platforms of 
both parties ? And as there is nothing real and living 
to contend for, the strife is now over the empty vessel, 
the steamless machine, the soulless corpse, the objectless 
organization. 

If there be any one subject upon which the two parties 
are still contending, it is the old question of the tariff; 
and that the tariff is not a question as to which men now 
divide on party lines was clearly illustrated in the vote 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the lower house 
of Congress, on the 7th ultimo, on the bill providing for 
the appointment of a commission to consider and report 
upon the revision of the tariff. Of the eight affirmative 
votes six were Republicans and two Democrats, while of 
the five in the negative two were Republicans and three 
Democrats. 

The fact is, one result of the war was that its enor- 
mous cost went far toward settling the tariff question, 
among others, because it no longer was a mere question 
of protection, but became one of necessary revenue, which 
applied alike to all sections and all interests. Moreover, 
manufacturers began to multiply in the far West, which 
could not, on account of the heavy cost of transporta- 
tion, readily be supplied from the Eastern cities. The 
South, also, with the disappearace of slavery, entered the 
lists as heavy competitors for the cotton manufacture, 
heretofore monopolized by the North and East, and be- 
came, therefore, more or less interested with them in the 
maintenance even of a tariff for protection, the sauce for 
the goose becoming sauce for the gander. Thus the ag- 
ricultural sections being enlisted somewhat in favor of 
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protection, the wind was very much taken out of free 
trade sails. Such, then, was the state of things when 
municipal reform in Philadelphia became something 
more than a possibility. It might, indeed almost have 
seemed that things had progressed so far that even na- 
tional reform was a conceivable thing, because the oM 
contentions were worn out and something new was 
needed, among other things plenty of reformation, as we 
all know. A Reform party might not be out of place. 
It would be new, perhaps, in America, but not in the 
mother country. 

The name Reform, as applied to parties, probably 
originated in England about the time of the accession of 
Queen Victoria. So far as I know, it has never yet been 
given to any national party in this country. Until Vic- 
toria's accession the British parties had long been known 
as Whig and Tory, and it is a singular circumstance that 
almost simultaneouslv with the abandonment of the name 
" Whig " in Great Britain, that title was taken up in the 
United States, Brother Jonathan donning John Bull's 
cast-off clothes. Until 1835 the division in this country 
was into Federalists and Republicans ; the Republican 
of that day being almost identical with the Democrat of 
later times. The Republican party, then, was the party 
of State rights, the party opposed to internal improve- 
ments, and antagonizing the National Bank, and all other 
schemes and acts tending to centralize power. About this 
time, however, a reorganization of parties took place, and 
new names were adopted, the Federalists, for the most 
part, taking the Whig side, and the Republicans array- 
ing themselves under the banner of Democrats. The 
name Tory had always been detested, being associated 
since the days of the Revolution with the idea of treason 
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to the Stars and Stripes. Singularly enough, the Whigs 
in America were the centralizing party, and in so far cor- 
responded with the Tory party in the old country. In 
1837, however, the former Whig and Tory parties in 
England were succeeded by the Reform and Conservative 
parties. The new nomenclature is credited by Justin 
McCarthy to Wilson Croker, who, he says, spoke in an 
article in the Quarterly Beviezv o{ being decidedly and 
conscientiously attached " to what is called the Tory, but 
which might with more propriety be called the Conserva- 
tive party." Justin McCarthy continues : '^Duringthe 
elections for the new Parliament Lord John Russell, 
speaking at a public dinner at Stroud, made allusion to 
the new name which his opponents were beginning to 
affect for their party. 'If that,' he said, Ms the name 
that pleases them, if they say that the old distinction of 
Wliig and Tory should no longer be kept up, I am 
ready, in opposition to their name of Conservative, to 
take the name of Reformer, and to stand by that opposi- 
tion.' " 

And so the name of Reform was given to the party of 
progress, and a good name it is. Men weary of names, 
and forget their significance after long repetition, so that 
at last they become "as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal." "The rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet," but I like the name of Reform. It has a mean- 
ing. Whig and Tory meant little, Democrat and Re- 
publican in no wise i^lefine the tenets of those two parties. 
But Reform means something, and means something good 
and desirable in itself. It need not be tied to any one issue, 
as free trade or tariff, — National banks or State banks. 
But it means restoration, it means improvement, it means 
progress in the right direction, it means aspiration after 
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something better, and it is always understood. It is true 
jEsop sometimes dressed the ass in a lion's skin, and 
"when the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be," 
and there are sham reformers, but corruption is not Re- 
form, even when it wears a lion-skin disguise. Inde- 
pendence, also, is linked with virtue and liberty on our 
escutcheon, as a worthy American attribute. The titles, 
therefore, of Reformer and Independent, appropriately 
applied to those who participate in the recent energetic 
efforts to purge our city government from reproach, 
are titles of honor and renown, and might as aptly be 
given to a wider movement extending from Maine to 
Texas, and from Florida to Alaska, regenerating our 
scarred and somewhat demoralized, but yet glorious 
country, from meaningless party strifes, to something 
higher, nobler, better. 

We have seen, however, that the reformation of mu- 
nicipal politics is an essentially different thing from that 
of national politics, and it is also a different question 
from civil service reform, although they are first cousins. 
Civil service reform has reference chieflj'' to the elimina- 
tion of politics from the choice of subordinates in th^ 
departments of government, by providing for promotion 
only for merit from the lower grades upwards, by com- 
petitive examination. Municipal reform aims at elimi- 
nating national politics entirely from the management of 
municipal affairs, at the choice of all candidates solely 
for their fitness for the ofiice to be filled, and the general 
application of honesty, economy, and ordinary business 
principles to the city's affairs. It aims at the annihila- 
tion of the boss and ring systems, and the conduct of the 
business of the city in the interest of the citizens, and 
not a designing few. 
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The first efibrt at reform in Philadelphia, some ten 
years ago, proved ineflfectual from a variety of causes. 
In the first place the early reformers labored under the 
disadvantage of having to break the ice. Then they 
were perhaps too impolitic, uncompromising, and radical 
in their early attacks, and reversing the familiar adage, 
"suaviter in modo, fortiter in re," while rendered too 
"fortiter in modo" by honest indignation, were not yet 
strong enough to be anything but "suaviter in re." 
They saw with clearness the prevailing corruption and 
its evil results, and heroically probed the sores in the 
body politic, but did not attack the source of the disease, 
in the blood. There was also too much of the social 
element in the early movement, which took the form of 
a club with its parlors and wines, and not that of a plain 
and business-like body, who meant merely business and 
no pleasure. And so, after repeated discouragements and 
failures, they gave it up, and the club was disbanded. 
But meanwhile they had done a good deal, and accom- 
plished something. They had started the ball, and it is 
quite safe to say that without the noble eflTorts of this 
vanguard of reform the present movement would by no 
means be in its forward state. They had at least set 
the reform ship in motion on the ways, and her move- 
ment, scarcely perceptible at first, was destined to acceler- 
ate, until she was fairly launched on the buoyant tide of 
success. 

But the Reform Club, though it ceased to exist, fur- 
nished to the Committee of One Hundred a number of 
its leading members, whose experience rendered them 
valuable counsellors. It was found necessary to dig 
deeper, and destroy the roots of the corrupt tree. To 
assail particular abuses was not enough, because the ap- 
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plication of party politics to city affairs had invited an 
unscrupulous cabal to organize what has since been known 
as " the boss system." Under the specious plea of main- 
taining the ascendency of the Republican party, at a 
time when the national success of that party was import- 
ant to the integrity of the nation, they secured to them- 
selves power and plunder. The beginning of this vile 
system dates before the outbreak of the rebellion. It 
was not probably the result of a preconcerted plan. The 
abilities of the leading organizers, and their power 
over men were recognized twenty-five years ago, and 
an accident gave them the chance of applying them. 
The party conventions having been greatly disturbed by 
the interruption and disorder of designing men and the 
claims of factions, the rules of the party were altered so 
as to place unusual power in the hands of a few, with a 
view to preventing confusion. The limited attendance 
at the Primaries enabled the same leaders to pack these 
conventions with policemen, letter-carriers, and employes 
of the various departments, whose places were made, by 
a system of terrorism, to depend on their implicit obedi- 
ence to the dictators. The roll was easily called, and the 
conspirators against the freedom of the city made them- 
selve.^ acquainted with all their vassals. The, inde- 
pendent were watched ; the hesitating were decapitated, 
and soon the system was complete, and the power wielded 
by these men exceeded all expectation. It became the 
custom of the great organizer, when bent on carrying 
through councils a measure in his own interest, or that 
of "the boys," as the ring were familiarly called, to 
send notes to doubtful members, asking them to call 
at his ofiice. " High on his throne of royal state," he 
then, with infinite impudence, lectured them on their 
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refractory dispositions, and if this dose proved unavail- 
ing, they were usually dropped from the candidacy of the 
next convention. 

The cabal se^,ted themselves more and more firmly in 
power. Money was necessary. We have already seen 
how the various departments were bled for the support 
of a ring, — a system of as genuine robbery as if they 
had picked the pocket of every citizen. The legislature 
was controlled. The infamous delinquent tax bill was 
passed, by which, under the ingenious plea of stimulating 
the collection of outstanding taxes, the most enormous 
emoluments were secured for the ring. The recorder's 
bill, of like character, was passed. The sherifi*'s office 
was made to pay tribute, by a cunning device, by which 
newspapers were allowed to make a heavy charge to the 
city for advertising, provided they paid an enormous 
rebate to the ring, who secured them the business, again 
as shameless theft from the city as if the act of a bandit, 
knife at throat. Another steal was practiced by assessing 
employes of the city, by blackmail, for the expenses of 
the party, thus compelling the municipality to pay higher 
salaries than they otherwise need. Illegal fees were ex- 
torted, enormous contracts were made, affording oppor- 
tunities for corresponding rebates. The controller's 
office, created as a check upon robbery in the other de- 
partments, was in collusion with the rest. Every depart- 
ment shielded every other from detection and justice. 
Many good citizens long ago suspected glozed corruption 
in the Tax Offices, dishonesty and mismanagement in the 
Almshouse, incompetency and partisanship in the High- 
way and Water Departments, gross waste and illegality 
in the Gas Trust, and aid to the whole system in the 
Police Department. But these convictions were, for the 
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most part, unsustained by legal proof until 1881, and 
were therefore more or less vague, and were disbelieved 
by a large portion of the community. 

The first clarion note of reform rung out when, in a 
Presidential vear, when General Garfield received from 
Philadelphia a Republican majority of some 20,000 votes, 
an honest Democratic city controller was on the same day 
re-elected by 17,000 majority. A few citizens who had 
been instrumental in securing this result, met in a Third 
Street office to follow it up by further endeavor, and a 
motion was made for a Committee of Ten to conduct the 
campaign of 1881 for Mayor, Receiver of Taxes, and City 
Solicitor. " Make it one hundred," some one said, and 
one hundred it was made. The contest was a bitter one. 
Co-operation with the Republicans, upon honest candi- 
dates, was offered and contemptuously refused. They 
assessed the police $20 per head for the use of the Repub- 
lican city committee, and further sums subsequently for 
ward committees. The Stars were set to work busily dis- 
tributing circulars and tickets against Reform. They 
were ordered to work against it at the polls, — tore down 
its placards, and in every way, legal and otherwise, ob- 
structed the success of the movement. Still it prevailed, 
and light burst in upon the archives of the tax office, and 
freedom upon the party-ridden police force, who are no 
longer assessed, but allowed to use the whole of their 
well-earned wages for the support of their families. 

To oppose partisan assessments is nothing more nor less 
than to demand fairplay in elections. Nothing is honest 
in republican government which does not give to opposing 
opinions in politics a fair and equal contest for supremacy. 
In this contest the sinews of war are an important factor, 
and the two parties to the election are entitled to the same 
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means for raising the necessary money, namely, contri- 
butions purely voluntary from those interested in their 
success. If the party in power blackmails all the em- 
ployes of the departments by assessing their salaries one, 
two, or more per cent., they either reduce their fair com- 
pensation by so much, or, which is the practical result, 
the community must pay salaries one, two, or more per 
cent, larger than they otherwise would. Now, the com- 
munity is composed, not only of the party in power, but 
of all parties. In other words, then, the ruling party, 
or, more accurately, the ring ruling the ruling party, is 
forcing from its opponents an equal share of the expenses 
of the former's campaign against them. This is pure 
pillage, even when couched politely in the language of re- 
quest. It has been claimed that only voluntary contribu- 
tions have been asked, but the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation have shown that this is not the truth, failure to 
comply fully being visited by a peremptory summons to 
pay up. A committee of that association estimates the 
assessments on Federal offices alone in Philadelphia, at 
$40,000 per annum, chiefly drawn from the employes 
of the custom-house and post-office. 

Akin to this iniquitous custom, is that of assessing can- 
didates, which is a virtual discount on office emoluments, 
and therefore liable to the same objections as assessing 
office-holders. At best, however, it implies that office is 
held, not for the benefit of the community, but of the 
office-holder and the office-seeker. 

There is an act before Congress now to remedy or abate 
this evil, in which municipalities are interested to the ex- 
tent that Federal offices are thus taxed for municipal 
elections. Petitions against the system have been for- 
warded to President Arthur by the leading Civil Service 
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Reform Associations, and the New York Association 
passed on the 26th ult. a resolution that the existing laws 
of Congress in regard to political assessments, which al- 
low superior officers having a substantial power of re- 
moval to extort assessments with impunity, and through 
fear of the exercise of that power, are utterly indefensi- 
ble, and they should be superseded at the present ses- 
sion of Congress by enacting the bill " to prevent extor- 
tion from those in the public service," now pending be- 
fore that body. 

In spite, however, of all the powers of evil arrayed 
against the Reform movement, in spite of a specious but 
hollow alteration of the party rules, in spite of better 
nominations, wrung reluctantly from the party in power 
in order to catch the favoring wind. Reform triumphed 
gloriously, and secured control of the mayoralty and the 
tax office, two of the most important departments of the 
city. So overwhelming was the sentiment by this time 
created against that monstrous iniquity, the delinquent 
tax bill, that every candidate of the three placed in the field 
for the important office of tax receiver, proclaimed himself 
as favoring its repeal, the two regular nominees of the par- 
ties following the lead of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, and hoping thereby to conciliate votes, but without 
avail. 

It was inconceivable, in the face of a universal public 
opinion, that further opposition would be made to the 
demanded repeal. A cornfield would yield before a tor- 
nado, but this was too much to expect of the unscrupu- 
lous collector urider this odious law. With brass untar- 
nished, and armed cap-a-pie with figures which the com- 
mittee had no means of analyzing and refuting, this 
audacious enemy of the people, defiantly continuing to 
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fatten his purse at the public cost, appeared before the 
legislature and argued that the law under which he was 
acting was a great public good. Nevertheless, the act 
proposed by the committee passed the legislature by a 
sweeping majority, was signed by the governor, and be- 
came a law. Instantly the collector appeals to the courts, 
claiming that the act was unconstitutional, and, notwith- 
standing almost every act of a public character passed 
since the new Constitution was liable to the same objec- 
tion, and their constitutionality had never before been 
questioned, the court sustained the claim. Now the law, 
and the institution of courts of justice were never de- 
signed to support iniquity against right, but I fear tech- 
nicality has come to be carried to excess, and is sometimes 
regarded by courts as more important than the right. 
Custom favors this view, the legal habit of thought 
begets it, and technicality has been made to ruin many a 
righteous cause. Moreover, the prejudices of the Ermine 
are all in favor of precedent, and, therefore, against re- 
form, upon which the ministers of the law are prone to 
look with jealousy and apprehension. Nothing was 
therefore left but to frame a new bill, free from the con- 
stitutional objection, and return to Harrisburg. This 
was promptly done ; but, meanwhile, the cohorts of the 
party ring were arrayed against the measure, and the 
scandalous representatives, not of Philadelphia, but of 
the conspirators against Philadelphia's dearest rights, 
succeeded by fillibustering in preventing its passage 
through the lower House. The act repealing the Re- 
corder's bill was similarly stifled in the Senate, and thus 
ended, for the time, the efforts at municipal reform in the 
Legislature. 

You all know the story of the last few months, and I 
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will not weary you with the recital. You know that 
honest John Hunter, although installed in the marble 
halls at Broad and Market with all the powers of tax 
•receiver, has not to this day succeeded in removing from 
his defiant grip on the public purse the audacious enemy of 
the liberties and rights of a free people, who, aided and 
protected by reckless and unscrupulous tools, a prey to 
avarice, without sense of justice, without regard for the 
opinions of mankind, still sits enthroned in his lucra- 
tive oflBce, setting the popular will at defiance. 

Philadelphia, like Saturn, has at least two rings, one 
within the other, one of which is not so luminous as the 
other. The inner ring is composed of some of the least 
scrupulous and most ambitious or avaricious men, those 
who really hold the power, around whom the satellites 
revolve, and towards whom and the saturnine boss in the 
centre they all gravitate. The outer ring is composed of 
their principal satellites spread out thin, or beaten out flat, 
or of their more honest dupes and gulls, wheeled into the 
mystic circle by an ardent partisanship, constantly fanned 
into obedient flame by their more cunning masters. The 
smaller ring is the oligarchy who have hitherto, for years 
past, succeeded in ruling Philadelphia, and is the ring, 
par excellence, and it is because of a common impression, 
probably something more than mere fable, that their con- 
claves have been held at the office of the Gas Trust, that 
" Seventh Street " has become a synonym for the ring, as 
" Wall Street " has for the clique in finance. 

There is certainly nothing either in the business of 
making gas, or in that of running street cars, that is ob- 
jectionable in itself, but somehow or other the Gas Trust 
and the street railways have become intimately associated 
in men's minds with corruption, resistance to the popu- 
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lar will, and the yoke of arbitrary po.wer, so hateful to 
the American heart. It happens by a singular coinci- 
dence, doubtless not accidental, that the railways of Phila- 
delphia are as surely and steadily falling more and more 
under the ownership of the ring, as the iron roads of 
Germany are surely passing into the control of Bismarck. 
And by retaining franchises of immense value, and ob- 
taining more and more new ones, without commensurate 
compensation to the community, and without forfeit for 
non-compliance with the terms of charter, they are rolling 
in wealth unwarranted. 

The Gas Trust is a very large corporation, controlling 
property which T. EUwood Rowan has estimated would 
be worth $50,000,000 by the time " they will come into 
the possession of the city in 1883." Its control has been, 
no doubt, sought largely on account of its vast patronage, 
but it is easy to see also that its great income furnishes a 
fruitful source of corruption to unscrupulous men, and 
inasmuch as the trustees are irresponsible to their princi- 
pal, refuse investigation by their principal, constantly 
resist scrutiny, and have contracted for large amounts of 
coal at $1 per ton • more than other gasworks, 100 
miles further from the coalfields, it must be admitted 
their acts are open to the gravest suspicion. This sus- 
picion is further enhanced by the fact that several of 
these bold men, from uneducated poverty, have risen by 
the profession of politics to great affluence. 

What wonder then if the Committee of One Hundred 
were ready, in the interest of the taxpayers, betrayed by 
the elected custodians of that interest, to aid in procuring 
a searching investigation, by legal means, into the fticts 
of the case! 

And what marvel if, in view of the exemption from 
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justice by statutes of limitation, they are indignant at 
the obstructions and delays presented by the very bodies 
upon whom the citizens have a right to rely for equity ! 

A small junto of fifteen men, sitting as the sworn ser- 
vants of the city, but easily controlled by the oligarchs, 
have consistently opposed at every vote, in solid and in- 
frangible phalanx, all steps looking to secure this investi- 
gation. 

The judges of the Court of Common Pleas, sitting in 
banc, solemnly interposed their veto upon the law oflBcer of 
the city proceeding in this particular suit, without authority 
of this junto, and he an officer who daily brings suit of his 
own authority by virtue of his office. And upon what 
flimsy pretext is this veto based ? I will give you the 
words of the Court. Bearing in mind that the ordinance 
of August 22d, 1854, which prescribes the duties of the 
city solicitor, provides : " He shall do all and every pro- 
fessional act incident to the office, which may be required 
of him by the mayor, by any committee of select or com- 
mon council, or by any ordinance or resolution of said 
councils or either of them," that he was instructed to 
bring this suit by common council, and that the city 
solicitor and Judge Porter, who acted with him, were of 
opinion that this at least strengthened the power already 
resident in the city solicitor. The court, however, says, 
as to the phrase : " acts incident to the office," that " an 
incident is something which happens beside the main 
design, which is occasional or casual." Now no incident 
is referred to in the ordinance, the phrase ** incident to " 
is a preposition, and merely means " pertaining to " the 
office. 

The Court proceeds to say that this can have no refer- 
ence to the institution of suits. Why ? " Because his 



